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soon consented to become a vassal king of Connaught. The
supremacy of England, at least in name, over all Ireland, was
thus affirmed; and, at the same time, Henry made an attempt
to give it reality within the tracts of Leinster, which had been,
in a certain measure, subdued. Parts of this region were made
shireland, and were placed under the system of administration
and law, which had grown up in England since the Norman
Conquest. A governor was appointed with vice-regal functions;
something like a great Council was established; Courts of
Anglo-Norman law were created; and the "men of Bristol"
were given a charter for Dublin.
The genius of Henry had traced the lines of conquest;
it had not completed a single part of the edifice. No train of
colonists followed his army to people the districts it had
overrun; that army, besides, was much too weak to attempt to
keep hold on the whole country. The king, too, had been
forced to temporise with Strongbow and his companions
in arms; he made them, indeed, his vassals in name; but
he did not curtail their overgrown power, an essential condition
of the existence of order and law. The authority of the Crown
was feeble even in the Anglo-Norman region, known afterwards
as the English Pale; and in the Celtic region beyond it was
almost a nullity, for the submissions and tributes of the Irish
chiefs, even if continued, made it, in no sense, sovereign. Yet
had the king remained any length of time in Ireland, he
possibly might have established the Monarchy, and made
its influence for good felt throughout the island. Unhappily
he was obliged to quit Ireland, owing to the quarrel with
Rome caused by the murder of Becket; and he was engaged
for years afterwards in the ill-omened contest due to his
rebellious sons and his consort. " He departed from Ireland,"
said an acute historian1, "without striking one blow, or
1 Sir John Davies on Ireland before  1603.   (The Morley Edition,
p.  222.)